THE HEAD  OF THE  GOVERNMENT

one time/ He was careful to make no public
reference to the incident. In his Annual Message
to Congress on December 3, 1861, nothing was
said about it, though it was a topic everyone was
discussing. Lincoln himself was ready to propose
arbitration. In the end, by his careful and un-
obtrusive handling of the situation, it was pos-
sible   for   the   United   States   to   release   the
Southern envoys with a good grace. In the course
of the incident it became clear to Lincoln and
the Union too that there were forces in Britain
that stood on their side, and in particular John
Bright and Richard Cobden stood out as friends
of the Union. There were to be further incidents
after this which caused difficulty between Britain
and the Union.  But at no time did Britain
recognise the Confederacy; after 1862 she fur-
nished no warships to the South;  and 2 we
contrast Britain's attitude with that of France
under Napoleon III, which took advantage of
the Union's plight to support the invasion of
Mexico and the placing of a Hapsburg upon the
throne there, we shall feel that the British record
is relatively good, if not indeed sympathetic.

Yet as the war progressed British admiration
for Lincoln increased. It is true that in 1861
Lord John Russell said: 'President Lincoln
looming in the distance is a still greater peril
than President Buchanan/ Even Richard Cob-
den, who saw Lincoln at Springfield just after
his election, wrote of him as 'a backwoodsman